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alms. Thus money payments for both rent and wages had
already commenced. Moreover, as we cannot suppose that
the canons lived exclusively on bread and beer, it is clear
that they must have purchased meat, as well as cloth for
their robes, in the London market, with the money which
they received as tithes and offerings. Still, the larger part
of the food of the cathedral body was for several centuries
derived from the manors of which it was lord; how close
the dependence was is illustrated by the statute of Ealph do
Diceto at the end of the twelfth century, that in case of
dearth or pestilence upon the estates, the non-resident
members of the body should have one loaf and one gallon
of beer less a day. Early in the fifteenth century, we find
the system breaking down; money payments to the canons
are substituted for the supply of beer, the supply of bread
falls into arrears, and finally considerable money rents took
the place of the firms.

The transition from payments in kind to payments in
money, which, on the manors of the S. Paul's Chapter,
and doubtless on those of many other ecclesiastical corpora-
tions, was delayed until the fifteenth century, had upon the
royal demesne taken place early in the twelfth. It is
described by the author of the Dialogue de Scaccario, writing
in 1178, in language which deserves quotation. "In the
early state of the kingdom after the Conquest, the kings
used to receive from their manors certain quantities, not of
gold or silver, but of provisions, from which were supplied
the daily necessities of the royal household. Those who
were charged with the matter knew what quantity each
manor was accustomed to supply. Coined money, however,
was provided for the pay of soldiers and other needs, from
the pleas of the crown, and from those towns and fortified
places where agriculture was not practised. This system